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THE REPOSITORY. 
THE BETROTHED GREEK. 

Among the interesting sketches in letters from 
the Levant, published in the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine,is the following tale of the fate of two un- 
fortunate Grecian lovers. It has all the interest 
of fiction added to the thrilling conviction of its 
truth, and that it is but a true picture of the 





a month previous to our arrival, he entered the 
house of his father by a back passage from the 
garden. ‘The joy of his return was, however, 
quickly clouded by the consciousness that his 
discovery by the Turks would ensure no‘ only 
his immediate slaughter, but the destruction of 


' his entire family for having dared to give him 


wretched condition of that unbappy people with | 
whom no resting place is found even for the en- | 


joyment of the dearest and most hallowed affec- 
tions, or for the purity of virgin innocence. ‘This 
is but one of the thousand instances of treache- 
ry, barbarity, and the severance of all human 
ties, that mark with blood and devastation the 
course of the ruthless ‘Turk as he tramples on 
one of the fairest portions of creation; once the 
sanctuary of all that was great. heroic, intellec 
tual, and lovely.—{ Providence Microcosm. 

“A few days after our arrival we were invited 
to dine with a Greek merchant, with whom the 
young Sciote lady, who accompanied us to 
Smyrna, had taken up her abode. His house 
was situated in one of the best streets in the 
Frank quarter, with spacious rooms, and a sha- 
dy garden in the rear—The fitting up of the 
entire was really splendid; and the repast, com- 
bining all the luxuries of the country, was con- 
ducted with the elegance of European style.— 
Our entertainer had been married to a lady, a 
native of Florence, who died early, leaving him 
a son and two daughters. The former had been, 
at the commencement of the Greek revolution, 
engaged in business with his father; but bis ar- 
dent patriotism having induced him to take an 
active, though concealed, part in forwarding the 
efforts of his countrymen, he was denounced to 
the Pasha of Smyrna, by one of his companions 
who had been detected, but whose fortitude 
could not withstand the tortures which were ap- 
plied to wring from him the secret of his asso- 
ciates ; and while at,slosy intervals his teeth one 
by one were extracté@, and the nails, slowly 
torn from his toes and fingers, he delivered up 
the names of his accomplices, in order to pur- 
chase a speedy death in lieu of the agonies he 
was-enduring. Young gen had, however, 
sufficient time to make his esc&pe, and flying to 
the mountains above Karabornon, he lay con- 
cealed, till, reaching a British vessel in the 
straits of Scio, he was landed at the Ionian 
Islands, and had thence reached the Morea, and 
openly espoused the cause of the struggling in- 
surgents. Nearly five years had now elapsed 
since his flight, and, with the exception of vague 
rumors, no news of his situation and fortunes 
had ever reached his family, till one night, about 


shelter or protection ; he was accordingly con 
cealed even from the domestics, in one of the 
most secluded parts of the house, and his socie 
ty-only enjeyed at intervals aud by stealth. 
Almost from birth, and frequently previous to 
it, the children of the Greeks are contracted in 
marriage by their parents—nay, such betroth 
ings have been known even before the parents 
themselves have been introduced into the world 
From infancy, those destined for each other are 


brought up and educated in the anticipation of 


their future union, until custom and duty have 
strengthened mutual affection by long babit and 
association. Instances of such contracts being 
dissolved by common consent of the parties are 
seldom heard; but were one individual, t@ven 
under the most unpropitious circumstances, to 
break the long cherished affiance, the act would 
stamp him with curseless infamy. 
this kind had caused the return of the young 
patriot: he had long been betrothed to the 


| daughier ofa merchant of Smyrna, and a senti 


} 





| youd the reach of their tyrants. 


ment of fond affection had sanctioned the choice 
of his parents—his flight from his home bad not 
been with so much precipitation as to prevent 
him taking adieu of his bride, and giving her 
assurances of his future return to claim her, and 
fly with her to some more peaceable home, be- 
He had now 
redeemed his promise ; and was about to con 
duct her to Leghorn, where he bad made ar 
rangements for opening a mercantile house in 
conjunction with a countryman and correspon- 
dent of his father’s, long resident in ‘Tuscany 
He had arrived several months before in an ku- 
ropean vessel, under the disguise of a seaman; 
but, fearing to land during the commotions then 
reigning in Smyrna, he was obliged to remain 
during some weeks in hourly danger on board, 
within sight of his dearly beloved home, but un- 
able either to give notice to hjs friends of his 
presence, or to scta foog op its treacherous 
shore, and at last, after tous watching and 
anxious delay, he was ged again to put to 
sea, and bid it a second reluctant farewell. The 
vessel now carried him to Bierout. Jaffa, and fi- 
nally to Alexandria ; from whence he was obli 
ged to beg his way from one vessel to another, 
to Leghorn, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, 
where he once more embarked for Smyrna. Af 
ter many a narrow chance, he at last landed 
during a stormy night at an obscure part of the 
bay, and by the utmost caution and conceal- 
ment, at length succeeded _in reaching his fa 
ther’s house. He had now made all his ar- 
rangements, and was to sail in a few days with 
his bride in an Austrian vessel for Trieste, 
should he be enabled to elude his enemies till 
the time of his departure. ‘The daughters of 
the old gentleman were two of the most beauti- 
ful girls I had seen in the Levant; their costume 
was rather of the Italian than Greek taste, but 
combined the elegancies of both; their light 
silk dresses were made to suit accurately to the 
figure, instead of flowing loosely and gracefully 
asin the Morea. A slipper with a high hecl, 
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such as are generally worn in the north of Italy, 
richly embroidered and covering only the front 
of the foot, showed to full advantage a delicate- 
ly turned ancle, through a stocking of netted 
silk, fine as a gossimer, whilst their turbans of 
transparent gauze ornamented with a glittering 
aigrette and a wréath of golden flowers, rather 
enhanced than shaded the glossy ringlets which 
flowed over a brow as fair as polished marble 
Their accomplishments too had not been neg 

lected, and | never heard the songs of Greece 
sound 86 @ff@hantingly as when breathed by 
their sweetly toned voices, accompanied by a 
guitar, fo some of the native airs of Britain, and 
especially to Muzart’s delicious one of « Life let 
us cherish,” which seems an universal favourite 
with the Greeks. ‘Their manners seemed to be 
a combination of the three classes with whom 
they associated—the grace of the Italian, the 
sprightly vivacity of the Greek, and the stately 
tournure of the Ottomans; and a tinge of me 

lancholy cast an universal interest over all three 
‘The dress of the male portion of the company 
was European, their national costume being 
laid aside, cither from choice, or for protection 
against the casual insults of the Turks. The 
son of our host did not make his appearance, 
nor was his name mentioned by any; and in 
fact it was only on a third visit that we learned 
his tale. The conversation during the day pre 

sented a fair speciinen of the varying and ca- 
melion-like character of the people, taking a 
tinge from every topic, and verging in an in 

stant, ‘‘from grave to gay, from lively to se- 
vere,” whilst every change of temperament was 
carried to an extreme of gaiety or sadness, 
though the former generally pres ailed. ‘The fc- 
males seemed to monopolize all the melancholy 
of the party: continued terror and reiterated 
scenes of horror and of dread appeared to have 
damped their natural sprightliness: they spoke 
often of their awful situation ; in the midst of an 
infuriated enemy, where the moments of re joic 

ing for the successes of their countrymen were 
those when they had most to dread from the 
brutality of their masters. 
hour when the caprice of their governors might 
consign them to the fate of Scio, which hundreds 
of their friends and relatives bad already shared 
and when the orders of the Divan and the vigi 

lance of the guards rendered escape from Smyr 

na almost an impossibility, which nothing but 
despair could urge them to attempt, and detec- 
tion in which, without another crime, would it 

self condemn them to slavery or slaughter.— 

The intervals in such accounts as these and the 
freezing tales with which they illustrated them, 
were filled up with amusements as lively as they 
were depressing, and song's of music passed the 
time till a late hour, when we took our depar 

ture and put off to spend the nightin our births 
on board. 7 * ° . 

A few evenings before our departure from 
Smyrna, we had gone out in a boat, after sun- 
set. to observe a curious method of fishing at 
night, practiced by the Smyrniots in the shal- 
lows of the bay A small vessel of charcoal and 
burning sticks is suspended over the boat, and 
by striking the water with a hollow stick from 
the stern, the fish attracted by the light, are 
driven into the net attached to the boat. Ip 
deed by the calmness of the night, and the nu 
merous fires which were floating on every side 


They knew not the. 
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around us, we had passed to about two or three 
miles distance from the beach, and were row- 
ing about to enjoy the cold breeze which set in 
at sunset, and by the help of which a little ves 
sel was lying off and on in the roads, apparently 
awaiting the arrival cf something from the 
shore to put to sea. It was nearly midnight 
when we returned to our vessel in the bay, and 
were quietly pulling towards her,when we heard 
through the gloom the noise of oars and the 
foaming of a boat through the waters ; in a ino 
ment it shot past us like a dolphin, but the next 
the oars were backed, and with a hissing whirl 
she drew alongside us, and a few ‘Turkish sol- 
diers bounced on board as we were starting up 
to our defence, when, finding we were not the 
persons they sought, they uttered a few words 
of Turkish in apology, and withdrew, their 
boat again shot across the water with the rapidi- 
ty of an arrow, whilst we reached our vessel 
busied with vague conjectures as to the cause 
of this abrupt and singular interruption. Morn- 
ing, however, brought its explanation :—QOn go 
ing on shore, we learned that information had 
been received by the Pacha of the intended 
flight of a party of Greeks from the city, and 
the officers in the Turkish boat had been sent to 
intercept them. [t appeared that the command- 
er of an Austrian vessel, in which they were to 
sail, had given notice of their intention to the 
government, (for the sake of a trifling reward, 
after having already been paid a considerable 
sum for their passage) and received on board 
the little portion of their property which they 
had been enabled to secure. ‘The fugitive had 
been concealed in an obscure part of the bay 
when his boat had been sent to take them, but 
instead of bearing them on board his own brig- 
antine, he carried them in the course of the 
Turkish barge, as had been previously ar- 
ranged. As the Moslems, however, drew near, 
the young man,who was the chief of the party, 
perceiving that —- were betrayed, and that es- 
cape was impossible, started from his seat, and, 
plunging his yataghan in the breast of the 
treacherous Austrian, sprang with a girl who 
sat beside him into the water. He sank instant- 
ly; but, unfortunately, the dress of the lady 
kept her above the water till drawn out by the 
Turks, and reserved to a deadlier fate. From 
all the circumstances of the affair, it was evi 
dent that the individual who had perished was 
the unfortunate son of our amiable Greek friend, 
who had thus been attempting his flight with 
his bride ; and our anticipations received a me- 

ncholy confirmation, when, on hastening to- 
wards their dwelling, we fourd it surrounded by 
Turkish soldiers; but apparently the inmates 
had fled: whither they had directed their wan- 
dering steps, we never learned. 

But such is the life of the Smyrniot Greek.— 
A few evenings before we had been with them 
in their garden, amidst songs and smiles of joy 
and merriment: they had now gone from that 
happy home forever,with the consciousness that 
their return, even at the most distant period, 
must be to indignity and death. 

~~ 


THE LOVE CHARM. 
A TALE BY LUDWIG TIECK. 

"Tieck is one of the band of great German wri- 
ters who burst forth in the strength of their ge- 
nius, at the close of the last century. The early 
display of Tieck was brilliant, but for upwards 
of twenty years, illness, almost uninterrupted, 
oppressed his faculties. About the year 1512, 
however, be published a set of tales and dramas, 
amongst which was the Love Cuarm. ‘This is 
one of the most favorite of petits-romans amongst 
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the Germans. It has all the wildness, and the 
gloom, the blending of the tender and the fear- 


| cheeks of the marble beauty. 


ful, the attractive and the horrific, so peculiar | 


to German taste. 

Emilius, the hero of the * Love Charm,” is 
one of those characters that genius loves to 
paint, perhaps because it appears to be the tem- 
perament of genius, when uncontrolled by cir- 
cumstance, habit, and early intercourse with so- 
ciety. He is susceptible and pensive, shrinking 
from the chances and business of life, and rather 
cursed—than blessed with a fortune that saves 
him from that close contact with the world 
which is necessary to mould a useful character. 
He has formed a friendship with one who is in 
ail respects bis opposite; one of those apparent- 
ly strange but in fact very explicable connec- 
tions which subsist between adverse tempera- 
ments. There are chains 

** which bind 
At times, the loftiest to the meanest mind,” 
and the observation of every day proves that 


A — ee em | 
But she held it 
fast by the hair, and in the other hand a silver 
basin. ‘Then the old woman gave a growl, and 
pulled.out a long knife, and drew it across the 
white neck of the child, Here something wound 
forth from behind them, which they seemed not 
to perceive; or it must have produced in them 


| the same deep horror as in Emilius. The ghast 
| ly neck of a serpent curled forth, scale after 


persons totally dissimilar in feeling and mind, | 


form intimate bonds of union... Poetry is aware 


of this truth, and has not neglected it in her cre- | 


ations 
the stern rover of the seas, looks, as he comes 
from war and blood, for the light in Medora’s 
bower, the beacon which faithful and gentle 
love was to enkind!le for his return; the dark 
and solitary Lara, with his cheek of gloom, is 
followed to the battle by soft and gentle wo- 
man, and her heart breaks as his bosom bleeds; 
the dusky Moor is loved by the mild Desdemo- 
na, for the perils which he has undergone — 
And thas it is in real life. Talk about conge- 
nial sentiment between friends or lovers! where 
they both think and feel alike, one might as 
well be a statue for the other to carry about, or 
an echo to respond to him—the collision and 
the contrast give zest to life, and divest it of 
death-like sameness. 

Emilius falls in love with an unknown lady, 
who dwells opposite to his lodgings. He is left 
alone one night by his friend Roderick, who has 
gone to amasquerade. After gazing for a while 
at the house which contains the lady of his love, 
(who, unknown to him, loves him in return,) he 
resolves to follow his friend. On the way to the 
ball room,as he passes an old church, he disco- 
vers a hideous old woman skulking about in the 
darkness. Presently two men, wrapt in cloaks, 
approach, and address this old hag, who wears 
a scarlet boddice. Their conversation is about 
working a magic charm which can make “love 
or hatred grow in the heart.” Exmilius witness- 
ed their traffic in infernal drugs with horror, al- 
though he little imagines how nearly he is con- 
cerned in their actions. 

‘The masquerade is over, and Emilius is a- 
gain at his window gazing at the opposite case- 
ment. Behold the lovely tenant of the cham- 
ber, with her floating hair and snowy neck, en- 
ters, the entranced lover gazes in delight, when 
lo! the fearful old woman in the scarlet boddice 
follows into the room, leading a sweet little 
child by the hand What do they there—the 
strange group—at the lonely bour of mid- 
night—the maiden in pale fixedness—the hag 
with her fiendish face,—and the weeping child, 
with her entreating eyes up turned to the love- 
ly and pallid maiden ?—Is it for good or for 
evil, that they are there together ?—If for evil, 
why are beauty and innocence there—yet if for 
good, what means the presence of that scowling 
beldame? Emilius looked eagerly upon the 
groupe. 

The child clasped and lifted up its little be- 
seeching hands, and stroked the pale neck and 


The fierce and sanguinary Conrap, | 











scale, lengthening and ever lengthening, out of 
the darkness, and stooped down between them 
over the child, whose lifeless limbs hung from 
the old woman’s arfhs; its black tongue licked 
up the spilling red blood, and a green sparkling 
eye shot over into Emilius’s eye, and brain, and 
heart, so that he fell at the same instant to the 
rround. 

He was senseless when found by Roderick 
some hours after. 

A long and dangerous fever seizes Emilius— 
upon its leaving him, a darkness is thrown over 
his memory, and all recollections of what has 
happened for years are destroyed. He removes 
into the country. Riding one day to enjoy the 
freshness of spring, he sees a beautiful girl sit 
ting by the road side. Their eyes meet—he is 
strangely and unaccountably attached to her— 
Mutual love soon succeeds, and the bridal day 
is fixed. It comes—and among the attendants 
of the bride is an old woman, who excites the 
aversion of F.melius. 

“Who is that ugly old woman,” he at length 
asked, “ that.is so busy there, going backwards 
and forwards in her gray cloak?” ‘She is one 
ofmy attendants,” said his bride; ‘she is to 
overlook and manage my waiting-maids and 
other girls.” ** How can you bear to have any 
thing so hideous always at your elbow ?” repli- 
ed E:milius. ‘‘ Let her alone,’ answered the 
young lady: ‘* God meant the ugly to live, as 
well as the handsome; and she is such a good 
honest creature, she may be of use to us.” 

A ball is proposed by the wedding guests, and 
agreed to by Emilius. The masqueraders 
adopt strange and fantastic dresses, and the gay 
and volatile Roderick obtains by accident the 
scarlet boddice, which the old hag (the bride’s at- 
tendant) had worn on the night of the murder. 
The masked procession is formed, to conduct 
“‘the bride from her chamber.” 


The bugles were still playing; the company 
were walking about the garden, or sitting before 
the house. ‘The sun had gone down behind 
thick murky clouds, and the country was lying 
in the gray dusk, when a parting gleam sudder- 
ly burst forth athwart the cloudy veil,and flood- 
ed every spot around, but especially the build- 
ing, and its galleries, and its pillars, and wreaths 
of flowers, as it were with red blood. At this 
moment the parents of the bride and the other 
spectators beheld a train of the wildest appear- 
ances move toward the upper corridor. Rode- 
rick led the way as the scarlet old woman, and 
was followed by humpbacks, mountain-paunch- 
es, female figures embanked by enormous hoops 
and over canopied with three feet of horse hair, 
powder, and pomatum, and by every disgusting 
shape that can be conceived,as though a night- 
mare were unrolling her stores. They jumped, 
and twirled, and tottered, and stumbled, and 
straddled, and strutted, and swaggered, along 
the gallery, and then vanished behind one of the 
doors. But few of the beholders were able to 
langh, so utterly were they amazed by the 
strange sight. Suddenly a piercing shriek burst 
from one of the rooms, and there rushed forth 
into the blood-red glow of sunset, the pale 
bride, in a white robe, round which wreaths of 
flowers were waving with her rich locks stream- 
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ing through the air As though mad. with roll- 
ing eyes and distorted face, she darted along 
the gallery, and blinded by terror, could find 
neither door nor stair-case; and immediately 
after rushed Emilius in chase of her, with the 
sparkling Turkish dagger in his high upraised 
hand. 

Now she was at the end of the passage; she 
could go no further; he reached her. His mask- 
ed friends and the gray old woman were run 
ping after him But he had already furiously 
pierced her bosom, and cut through her white 
neck ; her blood spouted forth into the radiance 
of the setting sun. The old woman had clasped 
round him, to tear him back; he struggled with 
her, and hurled himself together with her over 
the railing, and they both fell almost lifeless 
down at the feet of the relations who had been 
staring in dumb horror at the bloody scene. A- 
bove and below, or hastening down the stairs 
and along the galleries, were seen the hideous 
masks, standing or running about in various 
clusters, | ke fiends of hell. 

R sderick took his dying friend in his arms.— 
He tad found him in bis wife’s room, playing 
with the dagger. She was almost drest when 
he entered: At the sight of the hatred red bod- 
dice his memory had rekindled; and the horri- 
ble vision of that nigbt had risen upon his mind ; 
and gnashing his teeth he had sprung after his 
trembling, flying bride, to avenge that murder 
and all those devilish doings. The old woman 
ere she expired confessed the crime that had 
been wrought: and the gladness and mirth of 
the whole house were suddenly changed into 
sorrow and lamentation and dismay.” 

Thus ends the Love Cuarm, a charm woven 
in sin, and involving in ruin the innocent as well 
as the misled and the guilty—begun in passion, 
and closed in death —[JVew York Courier. 

— 
THE FLORIST 
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FLOWERS OF MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 
{From Flint’s Review—September. ] 

Bots p’ arc: Maelura Aurantica.—Bow- 
wood is a striking and beautiful tree, found 
on the upper courses of the Washita, the 
middle regions of Arkansas, and occasion- 
ally on the northera limits of Louisiana. — 
It inhabits a very limited region, and we 
do not know that it is native eisewhere. It 
has large and beautiful leaves, in form and 
appearance between those of the orange 
tree and Catalpa, and, taken altogether, is 
a tree of extraordinary beauty. It bears a 
large fruit, of most inviting appearance, 
and resembling a very large orange.— 
Tempting as it Is in aspect, it is the apple of 
Sodom to the taste. Most people consider 
it the most splendid of all forest trees. — 
We never saw it in the flowering season. 
There is a solitary tree, growing in a gar- 
den in St. Louis. It was there sheltered 
by a wall, and we do not know if it would 
flourish in a situation so northern, without 
protection of that kind. We remember to 
have seen one beautiful tree growing near 
Natchitoches, apparently native there. It 
is said, there is no other within a distance 
of many miles. The wood is as yellow as 
that of fustic, and yields a similar dye. 
It is hard, heavy, durable, and so elastic 
as to receive its French name from the cir- 
cumstance, that all the south western sava- 








| tance, of remaining in flower. 
| emigrate to this region in the latter part of 
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ges use it for bows. It is thought to be a 
wood more incorruptible than live oak, mul- 
berry. or even cedar. We were invited to 
visit the hulk of a steam boat, built above 
the raft on Red River, whose timbers were 
entirely of this wood. 

China tree. 
ed in the southern regions of this valley, as 
an ornamental shade tree, than xny other. 
It has fine. long, spiked leaves, eight or ter 
inches in length, set in corresponding pairs 
on each side of a stem two feet long. The 
verdure is of the most brilliant and deep in 
nature. In the flowering season the top is 
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one tuft of blossoms, in color and fragrance 


resembling the lilac, except that the tufts | 


are larger. [ft holds in flower for a long 
time. It is atree of the most rapid growth 
of any in ourcountry. ‘These trees. plant- 


ed out ina village. in a few years complete- | 
ly embower it, and from the intenseness of | 


their verdure, they impart a delightful 
freshness to the landscape, in that sultry 
climate. After the leaves have fallen in 
autumn, the tree is still covered with a pro- 
fusion of reddish berries of the size of haws, 
that give it the appearance, ata little dis- 


Robbins 


winter, settle on these trees in great num- 
bers, and feed on the berries. They pos- 
sess an intoxicating, or narcotic quality ; 
and the robbins, sitting on the trees ina 
state of stupefaction, may be killed with a 
stick. The bark is said be a powerful ver- 
mifuge. 
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Charlotte Temple —We \earn, from the Boston 
Statesman, that Mrs. Rowson, the author of this 
book, which has been more widely circulated at 
home and abroad among the lower classes than any 
other American work of fiction, has left behind her 
a continuation, entitled * Charlotte’s Daughter, or 
the Three Orphans,’’ which is about to be publish- 
ed. 
————— 
ADVERTISEMENT FOR A WIFE. 
To the Editors of the National Intelligencer. 

GentLemeN: There is now in the City a gentle- 
man of respectable character, who is a widower, of 
about 40 years of age, with an independent income 
of about $3,000 per annum, having three small 
children, (the eldest of whom is not quite seven 
years old) who would be glad to form a second ma- 
trimonial alliance : provided he can meet a lady to 
suit his taste ; who must possess the following qua- 
lifications: She must be between 18 and 25 years 
of age, of atolerably agreeavle person, not distin- 
guished for her beauty nor wit, with a mind so far 
improved that she shall prefer historical, biographi- 
cal, and geographical reading to light and frivolous 
novels; of a disposition commended by all her 
companions, and so amiable as to possess a con- 
sciousness within herself that she would make a 
good mother-in-law ; with so much piety, or, at 
least, respect for religion, as shall make her feel it 
her duty to go to church at least once on every 





Sabbath, if possible ; and to visit, couort, and re- 
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lieve the indigent poor in her neighborhood once, 


This is a tree more cultivat- | 
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at least, in every month; yet with so much cheer- 
fulness as to induce her not to despise dancing or 
other innocent amusements ; whose chief ornament 
shall be her modesty, and whose pride shall consist 
in her particular attention to neatness and cleanli- 
ness, 
ledge, but feel, that her highest dignity and praise 
will consist in making a well-ordered home her hus 
band’s best delight, and, by submissive wisdom, 
modest skill, with every gentle care eluding art, to 
raise the virtue, animate the bliss, and sweeten all 
the cares of human life. 


In a word, one who will not only acknow- 


Such a lady, who would 
be content to live in elegant sufliciency, without 
splendor, with such a gentleman, may hear of an 
acceptable proposal, by addressing a note to C. Z. 
through the Post Office, who will thereupon wait 
upon the lady, and endeavor to make himself 
agreeable. 

N. B. Fortune, in this case, is not an object with 
the gentlemen; but if the lady could add to the 
common stock such an income as could support 
the expense of keeping a carriage and pair, per- 
haps she might be indulged in that article of luxury. 

October 30, 

———— 
JORDAN. 

The Jordon, the celebrated river of Palestine, the 
only considerable one in the country, rises in Mount 
Hermon, passes through lakes Mermon and Gene- 
sareth ; then flowing almost due South, through 


| an extensive plain, till passing to the east of Jericho 
| it flows into the Dead Sea. 


Near Jericho, it is 
deep and very rapid, wider than the Tiber at Rome, 
Its length is about 150 miles. The banks are steep, 
about 15 feet high ; so that it is difficult to bathe 
in it; which, however, curiosity or superstition im. 
pels almost every pilgrim to do; some vainly ima- 
gining it cleanses them from all sin. 

‘‘I ‘had surveyed,” says Chateaubriand, ‘the 


| great rivers of America, with that pleasure which 


solicitude and nature impart; I had visited the Ti- 
ber with enthusiasm, and sought with the same in- 
terest the Eurotas and Cephissus, but I cannot ex- 
press what I felt at the sight of the Jordan.—Not 
only did this river remind me of a renowned anti- 
quity, and one of the most celebrated names that 
the most exquisite poetry ever confided to the me- 
mory uf man; but its shores likewise presented to 
my view the theatre of the miracles of my religion. 
Judea is the only country in the world that revives 
in the traveller the memory of human affairs and of 
celestial things, and which by this combination 
produces in the soul a feeling, which no other re- 
gion is capable of exciting.” 
{ Worcester’s Sketches. 





GENOA has sometimes been called a para- 
dise of foreigners, because the females are very 
handsome, and the men uncommonly ugly. ‘The 
Genoese ladies have a gracefulness of figure, 
regular and expressive features, and superb 
eyes. ‘Their dress is very uniform—generally 
white, with a long veil of white muslin called a 
Muzzaro, falling over their shoulders. The toi- 
lette of the foot is attended to with great taste, 
as the streets are paved with large smooth flags, 
and there is no such thing as muddy weather at 
Hermit in Italy 
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BLUE-RIDGE, OCT. 29th, 1827. 
Mr. Gallaher : 


As I know that, in the complicated avocations | 
of your office, time is bardly afforded you to furnish | 
as much original matterfor your paper as you would | 


wish, or as your subscribers would be glad to re- 
ceive; and as the poverty of my brain does not per- 
mit me to aid you with any thing of my own, I will 
offer you a few extracts from one of the sterling 
compositions of Percivat, who, although he has 
latterly, from some cause, attracted but little notice, 
yet certainly should rank first among American po- 
ets. 

His works being in the hands of but few, itis pos- 
sible that, with many of the readers of the Garland, 
the extract may be, as it was to me, new and inte- 
resting. It is from ‘* THe Wreex, a Tare,” and 
commences with a soliloquy of the Hero of it, who, 
through his Father’s notions of family distinction, 
and the dignified pride of the parent of her to whom 


in heart he had long been aflianced, finds himself 


compelled to leave his native shore, in hope that 
absence would soothe, if not obliterate, the pangs 
which were mutually rending their bosoms. ‘Their 
parting is most beautifully described ; he tells her, 
**if she should see upon the topmast yard a Pen- 
non, white, with a heart stamped in its centre, she 
might know he was there, hastening home, and be 
prepared to meet him, and be happy.” 


“TI will go 
To other lands, arw! find in other worlds, 
Wherewith to quell this passion, if a love 
So long and deeply cherish’d, can be quelled 
By time and change. ‘There is no pleasure here; 
The cold dead-hearted nuptials, which the great 
Seek, in their anxious longing to retain 
The show of their once sure ascendency, 
Made sure by personal greatness, and the sway 
Of ahigh spirit, and a lofty mind 
O’er meaner souls—These are my deepest scorn, 
My horror and my Joathing. 1am one 
Who find within mea nobility 
That spurns the idle pratings of the great, 
And their mean boast of what their fathers were, 
While they themselves are fools, effeminates, 
The scorn ofall who know the worth of mind 
And virtue. I bave cherished in my heart 
A love for one, whose beauty would have charm’d 
In Athens, and have won the sensual leve 
Of Eastern Monarchs; but to the pure heart, 
And the great soul within her, ’tis to me 
As nothing, and I know what ’tis to love 
A spiritual beauty, and behind the foil 
Of an unblemished loveliness still find 
Charms of a higher order, and a power 
Deeper and more resistless. Had I found 


Such thoughts and feelings, such a clear deep stream 


Of mind, in one whom vulgar men had thrown 
As a dull pebble from them, I had loved 

Not with a love less fond, nor with a fame 

Of less inteut devotion. I must go, 

I must forget. There is a sense of death 
Comes o’er me, when I tear myself away 

From one so bright and lovely. Had the Sun 
Set in an endless darkness, life had been 

Not darker than the journey I must take 
Alone, along a hard and thorny way, 

Where only interest rules, and faith and love 
Are banished, and the cold and heartless crowd 
Live, each the other’s plunderer, as if life 
Were only meant for rapine, and poor man 
‘Were made to fey upon his kindred wretch. 
But I must go—only one short adieu, 

Only a few words, » few dear looks, 

One kiss at parting, and our hopes are ended, 
We long have dreamed of happiness, long known 
Joys which were more than mortal, long have felt 
The bliss of mingled heaitts and blended seuls, 
And long have thought the vision was eternal . 
ét vanishes, and I am now a wretch, 

And what will be her sorrows, none can tell. 
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Winter had passed away, and then Spring came 
Lovely as ever, with her crown of flowers 
And dress of verdure. 

The earth 
Was beautiful, and like the seat of God, 
Or what we dream of Eden; and all bearts 
Were sharers in its gladness. 

One 


| 
| Alone knew nought of pleasure, and the smiles 


Of others were a mockery to her, 

And told her of the joy, that once had been, 
But was not, and she could not hope, would be. 
Hope, by too long deferring, had gone out, 

And left her soul in darkness. Still she went 
Daily to that one point, and there she gazed 
Fixedly on the ocean, till her head 

Grew dizzy, and her reason almost went ; 

And then she wandered home, and wept away 
The fever of ler brain. A wood-bine grew 
Over her window, and its jeaves shut out 

The light, and new its flowers were opening forth 
Their sweetness, and the wind that entered there 
Came loaded with its perfume. Once she loved 
The tufted flowers, and she inhaled their breath 
With a deep sense of gladness; but she now 
Repelled itas a hateful thing, and wished 

The vine were torn and scattered. Every year 
A linnet came, and built her cup-like nest 
Within that arbour, and she fed her young, 

And sang them to their slumbers, and at dawn 
Wakened them with her clear and lively note. 
She fed the timid creature, till it grew 

Familiar, and would sit upon her hand, 

And pick the crumbs she gave it ; but she now 
Neglected it, and when it came, and sought 

Her former kindness, she regarded not 

Its fluttering and its song. Her heart was chilled 
And dead to all its sofier sympathies. 

It cherished but one feeling, hopeless love, 

Love stronger by endurance, ever growing 

With the decay of life and all its powers. 


He had been wandering long and found no rest— 
Nothing could tear the image from his soul, 
That dwelt there as an ever present God, 
Controlling all his being. He had seen 
Nature in anew beauty ; and a beart 
Free from all other influence, liad swell’d 
Beneath the bright enchantment ; but he look’d 
Onall the fair variety around 
With a cold eye, because he looked alone, 

And felt that what he looked on was not seen 
By one, who had been ever in his walks, 
Asan attending spirit, watching all 

That lifted him, or soothed him with a sense 
Of kindred awe or pleasure. When alone 
Ile could not mingle with the glowing things 


| Of Earth and Heaven; he could not pass away 


Into the open depths of the fair sky, 

And dwell among its many-colored forms 

Of cloud and vapour, where they hang the arch 
As with imperial tapestry, and veiled 

The throne of the omnipotent. The Earth 

Now in its newest spring was dress’d witb flowers 
And redulent of roses and of vines. 

All had to him no pleasure ;—he could not 

Raze out the deep-fixed passion, which so lopg 
Had been his daily happiness, and formed 

And fashioned all his studies and his joys 

Tothis one pure enjoyment. Earth was fair, 
And Heaven was glorious, when he heard her say, 
They were thus far 2 4 glerious; but alone, 
They had no torm nor color, and were lost 

in one dim melancholy hue of death. 

And so with man—he wandered through the crowd 
In solitude, that coldest solitude, 

Which tortures, while it chills us. They were gay 
And busy, but be heeded not; the great 

Rolled by him, and were noticed not ; the poor 
Pleaded and yet he listened not :—One thought 
Alone went with him, and all other things 
Stirred round him like the shadows of a dream. 
Ile would not linger thus; he looked to home, 


: And her who gave to home a double charm. 


He was resolved, and soon again the sea 
Received him: and for many davs the sun 


és 
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Beheld him steering to his native shore. 
* * * ° # 


*Twas a calm summer evening—One white sail 


| Moved on the silent waters; motionless, 





| Searce stealing to the shore. She watched that sail, 


And ox it with an enquiring eye, 


In everytack it took to catch the wind, 
Fanefing she saw the signal— 
Néarer it came, but slowly; tillat length 
Its form was marked distinctly, and she caught 
Eagerly, as it waved upon a yard 
Near the maintopmast, what her wearied eye 
Had sought so long, and found not. It was there 
The signal, one white pennon, with a beart 
Stamped in its centre ; and at once her joy 
Was speechless and o’erflowing. Fixed, she look’d 
With trembling earnestness, and down her cheeks 
The tears ran fast, and her scarce moving lips 
Had words without a voice. 

All was clear 
But one dark cloud, which rose from out the point 
Where the storm gathers after sultry days 
And launches forth its lightning. This heaved up 
Its dusky billows, and their lips were tinged 
With a bright flame, while all below was dark, 
Fearfully, and it swelled before the wind, 
Like the strong canvass of a gallant ship 
Standing before the tempest. 

Now the sea 

Darkened beneath its shadow, and it curled 
Without a breath, as if it shook in fear 
Before the coming tempest. She looked wild 
First, on the cloud, then on the ship, which now 


, Steer’d to a cone behind a sandy point, 
| On which the Light-house stood, but yet the winds 





Were light and baffling, and against her course; 
And so the sails flapped loosely, and they rocked 
Motionless on the crisping waves, and lay 
Waiting, a victim for the threatening storm, 
Then as she looked, with an intenser gaze 
She saw the sweeps put out, and every arm 
Strained to the effort, but their strength availed not 
Yo send them toa haven. Then her heart 
Sank, and her hopes were darkened, till her form 
Shook with her fears.” 
-_——— oe 
The miser delights in his gold, 
And he toils after heap upon heap, 
Till the change of his countenance comes—and be 
hold ! 
He hath sown what another shall reap. 
Yea, the king hath no boon from his birth, 
‘Yo ensure a less perishing span ; 
For the prince in his pomp is but dust of the earth, 
And his days are the days of a man. 
So we treasure our toils till they glad 
The dull sluggard that come in our room: 
And we reign till the rulers of empire are laid 
Where the sceptre that levels distinctivn is swayed, 
And their destinies sound like a voice from the dead, 
That we are all on the march to the tomb, 
The lover goes out to the grove, 
Where beauty’s idolaters stray, 
And he basks in the sunny illusions of love, 
Till his merry heart dances its day. 
The hero seeks bonor in power, 
And exults in the battle-field train, 
But he thinks not of fate whois wringing the hour, 
When the slayer shall rest with the slain. 
And we love till the spoiler lays waste 
Our idols of beauty and bloom, 
And we fight till the day of our triumph is past, 
When the strong and the weak in one balance are: 
cast, 
And the heavy-toned lesson assures us at last, 
That we are all on the march to the tomb. 
Aros 





MATRIMONY. 
‘*My dear, what makes you yawn ?” 
The wife exclaimed, her temper gone ; 
«Is home so dull and dreary ’” 
* Not so, my love,” he said, ‘* not so, 
But man and wife are one, you know, 
And when alone, I’m weary !” 











